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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however, 
. isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Trexms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subsoriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 


ne 





san 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitizr, C. Oips, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Hexen C. Nov} Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Saran Van VELzER, Superintendent, 

Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
H. M. Waters. Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 














THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. = ‘ 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Ontida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


' octavo. Price 60 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Cee, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN ; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norzs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


EE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

iG=& Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be'seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darry Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars 





Communism, Central Truth. 

In the representation of the judgment 
contained in Matthew 25th, the line is 
run between the goats and the sheep, in 
a way that at first view might seem open 
to criticism. The great test—‘ He that 
believeth shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth notshall be damned’—is apparent- 
ly not recognized. The parties in this 
parable are not called to account on the 
point of believing, but are judged by their 
benevolence, or lack of it. The criterion 
in the case has reference to the social 
character ; it is a test on the point of 
communism. The sheep are shown to 
have the we-spirit ; the goats are in the J 
spirit. The sheep are. those that have 
sociality—fellowship of hearts ; they are 
not closed or shut up in themselves, but 
their heartsgo out to Christ and his people. 
The goats are in a state of non-intercourse. 

Union with Christ is the beginning of 
the we-spirit ; it is the first thorough 
abandonment of self. The community 
feeling is generated in the act of faith in 
Christ and union with him. His spirit is 
strong in benevolence—full of sociality ; 
and they who are united to Christ have 
free, open, genial hearts, that take inter- 
est in other life besides their own. The 
grand difference between the Christian 
and the worldling, between heaven and 
the world of selfishness, is just the differ- 
ence between the we and the J-spirit, 
So then we may consider these terms 
equivalent : ‘He that believeth, or he 
that hath the we-spirit, shall be saved ; 
and he that believeth not, or he that hath 
the J-spirit, shall be damned.’ In order 
to be saved the spirit must become sus- 
ceptible, fluid-like, open to God and God’s 
family. 

He that believeth, ‘walketh in the 
light ;’ and the sure effect of walking in 
the light is ‘ fellowship one with another’ 
—community of life with the great We. 
See 1 John 1: 7, in the origina]. In the 
same epistle it is said , ‘He that hateth 
his brother is in darkness.’ Thus it ap- 
pears that hatred, which is the positive 
form of isolation and individuality, is 
connected with darkness, and fellowship, 
or spiritual unity, with light. 

Let us endeavor to undcrstand the phi- 
losophy that connects light and commu- 
nity of life on the one hand, and darkness 
and separation on the other. Identity 
with the light that Christ lives in, makes 
community life. This light is equivalent 
to a clear perception of God, the Center 
of the universe ; a clear perception of the 
fact that God only hath immortality, and 
thai all life not open to him is necessarily 
destined to destruction ; or in other words, 
that all life, to be secure of happiness, 
must be identified with the Great Eter- 
nal. It isonly by forgetting this, that 
people take any comfort in individuality. 
They live on the surface; they do not 
penetrate the real fact ; their eyes are not 
open to the central truth that God only 
hath immortality ; and being blind to 
that, they feel free to serve themselves 
and seek their own. From that state of 
mind, springs jealousy, malice, and devil- 
ishness of all kinds. 








The trath is is, , that all great contend } in- 
terests—those which are the most impor- 
tant, are held common. This is true 
even in the case of outward things. Peo- 
ple, it is true, part off many of the good 
things of this life, saying, This is mine 
—that yours ; and keep up a separation 
of interests in houses, cattle, &c. But 
still the things that are the most impor- 
tant even to outward life, are common to 
all. All have an equal interest in light, 
air, heat; and the destruction of all 
those things that people appropriate ex- 
clusively, would be nothing in comparison 
to the destruction of those which they 
necessarily hold in common. So that by 
a law of nature mankind have an equal 
right to some of the most valuable prop- 
erty in the universe. It is only when 
men come to compare inferior interests, 
that they introduce a system of separate 
property. 

But what is true of the interests of the 
body, is true still more extensively of the 
spirit and soul; and the deeper we go 
into the eternal sphere of things, the 
more we shall find the community ele- 
ment. Man’s interests in God are equal. 
All reverence the Creator; and that 
common reverence makes them in this 
thing communists. Is he not valuable ? 
But he is common property ; and so far 
as men’s hearts flow ont to him, they 
must be communists. The same fact and 
necessity govern all the great interests of 
the heart and mind. Moral character 
even, is as much a matter of universal as 
of individual importance. It is a com- 
mon, though very false idea, that*the ef- 
fect and responsibility of sin is limited to 
individuals. In thought at least, men 
argue that they have a sight to sin, be- 
cause it is each one’s own affair, ond con- 
cerns no one else, and therefore that 
there is no right of any to interfere. This 
however is not only not true, but the 
contrary is true. Every man’s interests 
in this matter are involved in every other 
man’s interest, more or less. Sin isa 
common nuisance, and it is every man’s 
interest to put an end to it. In Adam’s 
case sin involved all mankind. The 
whole community were interested. If 
all his posterity could have had a voice 
in discussing the question, whether the 
original sin should be committed, Adam’s 
plea that it was his concern alone, and 
that no one had a right to interfere, 
would have been peremptorily denied, 
and the truth would have been insisted 
on that they were all concerned. What 
is true of this case of sin, is true of all. 
Why? Because the spiritual emanations 
of every man radiating from himself,. are 
corresponding to his character. Wheth- 
er he is sensible of it or not, the influence 
he exerts on ‘another by his spirit, is a 
serious affair. All admit that a man who 
has the small-pox has no right to scatter 
the infection abroad ; he has no right to 
mix in society. It is to no purpose that 
such a man might say, ‘ Nobody need 
touch me ; I cannot see any emanations 
going forth from me ; the idea of injuring 
others is a humbug.’ The community 
would say, ‘It is not a humbug; if you 
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cannot see and know the fact, ¢ we ie and 
you must go to the pest-house ; you are 
poisoning the air all around you.’ So 
in fact every sinner is making himself a 
pest to society ; he is a public nuisance ; 
and the reason why he is not treated as 
such, is, that all are in the same case. 
A sick man in the hospital is not an ob- 
ject of special note, because disease is q]l 
around him. Soa sinner ina world of 
sinners, is not particularly obnoxious : 
but place one in heaven where sin is not 
known, and he would feel himself a nui- 
sance to all around him. So that sin is 
a common affair; holiness is a common 
affair. Ifa man has a good spirit, if he 
does nothing he is yet a public benefac- 
tor, circulating life and health all around 
him. 

All the deepest interests of our beirg, 
then, are seen to be common interests. 
It is only in superficial, secular, ontward 
affairs, that men can single out property 
dividing it into mine and yours. The J 
spirit lives in the outward, superficial 
view of existence. It only takes into 
primary view that property of the uni- 
verse that can be divided. The we-spirit 
is absorbed and dwells in those deeper 
interests that are common to the whole. 

Men are often found commending the 
fruits of the we-spirit. All acknowledge 
the beauty and force and binding neces- 
sity of the law which bids us love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Every one is free 
to appreciate and praise examples of in- 
dividual self-sacrifice. Ministers, editors 
and lecturers, are fond of urging upon all 
the duty of unselfish action. Reformers 
insist on the theory of absolute devotion 
to universal interests. But the more 
pressure there is put on the selfish spirit, 
the more it revults and hardens itself 
against the truth. It is difficult for 
the J-spirit to act out the duty of the we- 
spirit. The conscience tries to force it 
todo what the intellect and judgment 
really demands, but it is in vain. The J- 
spirit cannot be strained up to do its 
duty, and ‘love its neighbor as itself.’— 
The difficulty is that J is on one side, 
and my neighbor on the other. Now it 
is as easy as for water to run down hill, 
to love myself ; but how can I love him ? 
My intellect, my jedgment, and all the 
powers of my nature cry out against me 
for not loving him as myself; but how 
am I to find a way to do it ? 

The answer is, by coming into such 
union with him that his spirit and mind 
are one, and the feeling of we takes the 
place of I between us. My neighbor 
must be brought up into identity with 
myself, so that he is part of me ; then it 
will -be just as easy to love him as myself. 
Then all that the intellect, judgment, 
and will demanded before, is done with 
ease. This is exactly the effect and op- 
eration of the we-spirit—the communion- 
love of Christ—swallowiug up separation 
in unity. Without this there are mon- 
strous difficulties in the way of duty, 
however we turn, and however much we 
may try to reconcile the heart and the 
intellect with it. But the we-spirit is 
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family ; and the conscious sympathy that 
flows from that spirit renders all duties 
perfectly easy, and we are saved. 


Nature’s Storehouses. 

When we think of the immense har- 
vests that are annually taken from’ the 
earth, and observe in many instances the 
impoverishment of soil which is the result, 
the feeling very naturally arises, that 
surely our supplies are limited andcamnot 
always furnish the support that a steadily 
increasing population will demand. A 
little obseryation and insight into na- 
ture’s resources will show how little 
ground there is for this apprehension. 

1. In respect to the mineral , constitu- 
ents of plants and animals; the solid 
earth and rocks, the original source from 
which they were derived, are yet an in- 
exhaustible storehouse, especially gran- 
ite, the original and most plentiful of all 
rocks. The continual wear of the ele- 
ments on the surface, and the dissolving 
properties of water, often increased by 
the various acids which it contains, are 
constantly operating as purveyors to the 
wants of organized life. Our parching 
summers draw to the surface, and deposit 
within reach of the plant, the mineral 
matters thus dissolved. All additions 
thus made to the stock of available min- 
eral substances, are a permarent increase 
of capital which may be used over and 
over by the different plants and animals 
which subsist directly or indirectly on 
their decayed predecessors. 

2. In respect to organic substances, or 
such as often take the form of air, the 
supply is in no danger of exhaustion.— 
The atmosphere is itself composed of the 
most important constituents of plants, of 
our Lodies, of our food and our clothing. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, 
almost the only organic substances which 
chemistry demonstrates as essential to 
all growing substances, constitute the en- 
tire atmosphere which surrounds us.— 
Carbonic acid, the smallest constituent of 
the air, nevertheless exists to the amount 
of seven tons over every acre of ground. 
Add to this the decayed and decaying 
countless generations of substances once 
living, which exist to a greater or less ex- 
tent in every soil, and the supply is still 
further increased. A still further supply 
is furnished by the deposites of muck and 
peat which are so frequent all over the 
country. Then again there are the coal 
mines, almost pure carbon, which, at the 
same time that theysupply the ten thou- 
sand fires which are iif so many ways ser- 
viceable to us, are belching into the at- 
mosphere through innumerable smoke- 
pipes, millions of tuns of carbonic acid, 
all of which comes to us in due time in 
the shape of the various vegetable and 
animal products. 

With all this redundance of the natu- 
ral sources of wealth and luxury, we natu- 
rally ask why it is that man must live by 
the sweat of his brow? Why it is that 
with severe and wearing toil he often 
comes to the point of starvation and 
almost universally at different times feels 
the pressure of unsatisfied want? 

The answer is clear enough, that the 
fault is not in nature. God has given us 
a world richly stored with everything to 
make human beings happy—a garden, in- 
tended to be a perfect paradise—but at 
the same time he has commanded us to 








waste it. He has given us the privilege 
of coéperating with him in enriching, 
beautifying, and adorning it. He has 
given us faculties for studying his ways 
of doing things, and imitating them ; and 
it is only on this condition that we can 
enjoy his gifts. The false habits and 
false tastes which have been infused into 
human nature by ‘the wicked one’ are the 
means whereby we are cheated of the full 
flow of the blessings which are freely 
given us by a loving Father. As the 
blood of Christ purges us of this poison, 
may we not constantly and rapidly throw 
away the false habits and prejudices which 
pertain to mankind as living under the 
curse, and emerge into the original para- 
dise which God gave to man to dwell in ? 
—H. J. 8. 
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Canadian Railroad to the Pacific. 


While the people of this country are talking 
about a railroad to the Pacific, and Congress is 
quarreling over its location, England and Canada 
are taking practical measures for carrying out 
a similar enterprise on British territory. The 
Grand Trunk road already constructed and in 
operation, extends from Portland to Montreal, 
and from Montreal westward to the town of Strat- 
ford, a distance of eight hundred and fifty miles. 
There is also a branch from Montreal to Quebec. 
From Stratford it is proposed to push the road to 
Vancouver on the Pacific shore, a distance of 
about three thousand miles more. An expedi- 
tion, it is stated, is about to start from London, 
to be commanded by Col. Elliott of the Royal 
Engineers, and composed of a company of sixty 
engineers and a troop of forty men. At Van- 
couver these will be joined by one hundred 
men who are to act as pioneers, selected from 
the most experienced and. hardy scrvants of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, The expedition 
will then make the surveys for the completion 
of the road. The Springfield Republican in an 
article from which we gather the above facts, says: 

* At Sarnia, situated at the fuot of Lake Huron, 
and the opposite end of the river St Clair from 
Detroit, the Grand Trunk road is intended to 
take up for the benefit of Carada a trade which 
in 1855 amounted to sixty millions sterling,—a 
trade which formerly went by Buffalo, and the 
withdrawal of which has caused the ruin of the 
Ontario and St Lawrence lines of steamers already. 
In short, it is intended that the products ofa 
large sweep of our own western country, the un- 
developed resources of the vast regions of British 
North America, and the European trade with 
Asia shall pass over this road, with important 
Atlantic termini both on British and American 
svil. ‘The plan seems to be very comprehensive 
and complete, and to possess topical advantages 
and relations that will make Canada a powerful 
competitor with America in the racc of empire. 
It will make of Canada a new realm.” 
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Ridiculous ! 
This word we almost involuntarily utter when- 
ever we think of the Mormon War. 
It has been ridiculous in its beginning, prosecu- 
tion and termination. 
Ridiculous, in the first place, for the United 
States to think, of making war on any party, at 
least till after every effort to preserve peace has 
proved iteffectual. 

Doubly ridiculous for our government to make 
war on its own citizens without first exercising 
every art of pacification. b 
Triply ridiculous to make war against ary peo- 
ple on account of their religious opinions. It will 
be said by some, that the U. S. Government did 
not engage in war with the Mormvns on account 
of the religious doctrines they hold; but any one 
who has read the Congressional speeches on the 
subject must know that the war-feeling derived 
its real animus from the supposed religious here- 
sies of the Mormons. 

The conduct of the government in collecting its 
forces for the campaign has already been suffi- 
ciently ridiculed by the newspapers. 

Very ridiculous was the condition of the army 
in its winter quarters, living on short allowance, 
and deprived of many of the necessaries of lifo. 
But more ridiculous was it tohave the war 
terminated after all the preparations which had 
been made, and expense incurred, amounting to 


mainly through the peaceful agency of one man 
—Col. Kane—who undertook the task on his own 
responsibility, and (as is supposed) contrary to 
the advice of the President. ; 

And to crown the whole, after the successful is- 
sue of the peace negotiations, Governor Cumming, 
in assuming the duties of his office, has the very 
questionable satisfaction of seeing the inhabitants 
of Utah, whom he came to govern, desert the 
Territory en masse At the same time, the army, 
and especially its officers, who have endured so 
much that they might have an opportunity of 

‘ Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even at the cannon’s mouth,’ 

are sorely displeased at the. termination of the 
campaign. All their anticipations of glory and 
excitement, are thus ended at ‘one fell swoop.’ 

To sum up: The war has cost the government 
several millions of dollars, has displeased a great 
portion of the nation, alienated the Mormons, and 
disappointed the army; and the country seems 
likely to gain only the loss of several ten thou- 
sands of citizens. Ridicutous!—w. a. H. 





Genius and Communism. 

Some opposers of communism base their ob- 
jections to it on the ground that it will have a 
tendency to check efficiency and inventive genius 
—that it will produce a low standard of character 
—mere comm nplace attainments. They tell us 
that such must be the necessary results of subor- 
dination and of the few planning for the many, 
though they do not doubt that there are many 
attendant advantages. A true state of society— 
one in’ which every man sustains just relations to 
every other man—instead of dwarfing its mem- 
bere, will place every person in that enthusiastic 
relation to the plans of the whole, which the ar- 
tist sustains to his cherishing idea—a condition 
which makes executive efficiency a natural se- 
quence—one in which the inward life desires and 
struggles to embody itself in things outward. 
For the greatest efficiency of which a man is 
capable, it is demanded that his circumstances 
should be such that his strength and interests 
shall be directed to the highest plans of action 
that he is capable of executing. 

The conditions for the noblest and most en- 

thusiastic, lovirg efficiency, are not held out to 
its members by society as generally existing. 
Isolation leaves multitudes to spend their energy 
upon their low born conceptions—those far below 
their capabilities of execution, and the result is a 
fruitless freedom. Again, the mercenary system 
of hiring one to help in executing the schemes of 
another, fills society with a horde of unenthusi- 
astic operatives—a class having no vital and loving 
relations to their proper work, and the consequen- 
ces are that few or none, however great or elevated 
the scheme to which they are accessory may be, 
do fully go to the extent of their genius, and that 
the world is full of shiftlessness and counterfeit 
exccution. 
Let men, by taking Christas the bond of unity, 
come into the vital, truth-loving fellowship of 
Bible Communism, ‘hen, and not till then, (for 
no joint-stock concern is better in this respect 
than isolation,) will these conditions necessary to 
a man’s better genius be secured. The man of 
isolated activity will be furnished with models 
by more catholic and comprehensive minds; and 
this instead of cramping him, will give him greater 
originality in his proper sphere, from his having 
had ‘the tuition of more liberal plans. The man 
who from his organization has ever been a codpera- 
tive, will come into heart relations to his employ- 
er, and will be raised from heartless codperation 
to the enthusiasm of the artist—he will come in- 
to the same vital relation to the plan of another 
as if it had been born of his own head and heart ; 
he will show a budding genius. In such a union 
of men it will be seen that godliness is profitable 
unto everything—profitable to originality and 
efficiency. 





Bible Society in Russia. 
There is a Bible Society in Russia. It was 
organized in St. Petersburgh in 1813, by the ex- 
ertions of an English gentleman, Mr. J. Patter- 
son, under the special protection of Alexander I. 
The Emperor Nicholas did not show it the same 
favor as his brother, but the present Emperor, 
Alexander II, it is said, has taken it under his 
imperial patrunage. He has made a donation of 
25,000 rubles to the Society, and subscribes a 
yearly contribution of 10,000 rubles. The So- 
ciety has distributed more than a million copies 
of the Scriptures in twenty different dialects. In 
1856, it sold 19,000 copies in thirteen dialects. 
It has also just printed 30,000 copies of the New 
Testament in the Finnish and Esthonian lan- 


== The vices peculiar to the prevailing civili- 
zation are rampant in all the various trades and 
professions in our country. Fraud, crafty specu- 
lation, overreaching, &c.. are very manifest in all, 
Asa specimen, doubting if the affirmation ‘100 
yards,’ on the end of a spool of thread would prove 
correct, we measured the thread and found it to 
be 54 yards! ‘The world are getting so accus- 
tomed to this method of dealing, that we rarely 
find an article for sale upon the promises of which 
we must not make some discount. ‘he surface 
of things is fair and beautiful, but hollow inside, 
The business world has need of a regenerating 
Savior as much as the religious. 


Ge The Printer is the title of a neat-look- 
ing monthly newspaper, of which we have received 
the second number from the publishers. Its size 
is thirty-two pages 4to.; price one dollar a year. 
It is devoted to the interests of the art of Print- 
ing. Published by Henry & Huntington, New- 
York. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 

The London Morning Advertiser states, that a 
conference between the Lords and Commons 
ended in the former agreeing to the principle of 
the right of Jews toa seat in Parliament, and 
that, as the result of this, Baron Rothschild 
would soon take his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. On the first of June Mr. S. Fitzgerald, 
Under-Secretary of State for foreign affairs, said 
in the House of Commons, in reply to an inquiry 
concerning the reported firing into, detaining and 
searching of American merchant vessels, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would as deeply regret as 
could the Government of the United States that 
any such occurrence should have taken place.— 
The real difficulty, he said, arose from the fact 
that slavers almost variably hoisted the Ameri- 
can flag. Her Majesty’s Government had signi- 
fied to the Government of the United States, that 
they were ready to adopt such measures as the 
latter might suggest to meet that difficulty. Or- 
ders had been already sent out by the Admiralty, 
giving peremptory instructions to British officers 
to observe the utmost caution, and those instruc- 
tions would again be carefully repeated.——The 
Atlantic Telegraph fleet, which sailed from 
Plymouth on the 29th of May, on their experi- 
mental trip for the purpose of testing machinery 
and practising various operations connected with 
the laying of the cable, returned to Plymouth on 
the 3d inst. Tie experiment of paying out the 
cable in water nearly three miles deep, and much 
deeper than it is anywhere between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, was entirely successful, and the 
new machinery is pronounced perfect. The opera- 
tion of splicing was performed four times, and the 
cable was paid out at the rate of seven to eight 
knots per hour. By a still later arrival we learn 
that the main expedition for laying the cable 
finally started from Plymouth on the 10th of June 
inst——The Court Circular says that Queen 
Victoria is in a fair way of making another addi- 
tion to the royal family before the close of the 
year.—Although the late accounts from India 
report further victories of the British forces, with 
great slaughter of ‘the rebels,” yet the English 
have met with some repulses and losses, and it 
seems clear that much remains to be done before 
the rebellion is suppressed. It is stated that the 
British Government have chartered twenty addi- 
tional ships to convey troops to India, and that 
twenty-five thousand men, including four cavalry 
regiments, were to be sent out without delay. 
The French Emperor it is said, has appointed 
Prince Napoleon Governor-General of Algeria, 
with full powers to administer it without being 
under the control of a minister in Paris. Letters 
since received in France from Algiers, announce 
that in consequence of this appointment, the en- 
tire body of the high military administrators pro- 
pose to return to France. 
In Italy, there has been an extraordinary and 
fearful eruption of Mount Vesuvius, causing the 
loss of many lives and a large amount of property. 
The news from China indicates that the difficul- 
ties between the Chinese Emperor and the Eng- 
lish and French allies, wear a more threatening 
aspect than they have for some time past. The 
Emperor, it seems, persists in refusing to open 
his ports to the commerce of foreign nations, 
while the plenipotentiaries of the allied powers 
ave no less persistent in demanding that the coast 
and great rivers of China shall be opened to for- 
eign commerce ; that foreigners shall have accese 
to the interior, under the restriction of passports ; 
that an ambassador shall be permitted to reside 
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expecting to meet the Imperial Commission for 
the purpose of negotiatio», at Shanghae, and had 
assembled there for that purpose; but a reply 
from the Emperor to their letters, it appears, has 
fixed on Canton as the ‘place of negotiation— 
much farther from the capital than Shanghae. 
This has disappointed and displeased the allied 
Envoys, and it is stated that their naval force 
has been ordered to the vicinity of Tien-Tsin, an 
important city on the river Pei-ho, and about 60 
miles from Pekin. The Chinese, it is said, are 
making preparations to recapture Canton. 





Items. 

...-Col. Tuos. L, Kane arrived at Philadelphia 
yesterday, after an absence of little more than 
five months. During this period he has traveled 
from New-York, by way of San Francisco 
and San Bernardino, to Sait Lake City, in the 
depth of Winter, in the surprisingly short time, 
if we are not mistaken, of forty-seven days. In 
San Bernardino he was arrested as a Mormon 
agent and escaped with great danger, losing all 
the furs he had provided for the tedious journey 
between that place and the Mormon settlements 
in Utah. This journey, as we have heard, was 
attended with much peril; he was repeatedly 
compelled to conceal himself under the merchan- 
dise conyeyed by his companions, in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of outlying parties of 
Mormons, who would have kiiled him as a secret 
agent or spy of the Federal Government. What 
difficulties he encountered after his arrival at 
Salt Lake City, or how he finally induced the 
Mormon leaders to make peace and submit to the 
Federal authorities, will very probably in due 
time be communicated to the public. ‘Then 
came the extraordinary ride irom Salt Lake City 
to the camp of the United States army, where as 
our readers will remember, after twenty-six hours 
continuous exposure to the inclemency of Winter, 
most if not all the time in the saddle, he arrived 
in a state of speechless exhaustion. Finally he 
accompanied Gov. Cumming to Salt Lake City, 
and saw him inducted into his office; and then, 
his mission of peace accomplished, he came home. 

The Government having disavowed all con- 
nection with Col. Kane’s efforts, the credit of mak- 
ing them and of the success with which they have 
been crowned belongs entirely to him. In our 
judgment they cunstitute a claim upon the es- 
teem and gratitude of the country which can nev- 
er be disputed. He has avoided the effusion of 
blood ; he has saved the expenditure of millions ; 
he has substituted peace for a war in which glory 
was impossible. A private citizen, he has done 
what all the power of the Government could not 
accomplish. Honor to the patriot and the peace- 
maker !— Tribune. 

..--The Hon. John P. Hale has been re-elected 
to the United States Senate by the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, for a further term of six years 
from the 4th of March next. 

...-The New-Orleans Vigilance Committee has 
disbanded ; the city officials have resumed their 
regular functions, and quiet is now generally re- 
stored. A considerable number of the leadersof 
the Vigilance Committee movement have been 
arrested. 

...-Arrangements are being made for another 
National Horse Show, to be held at Springfield, 
Mass., on the 14th to 17th of September next. A 
State prize banner, costing $100, is to be pre- 
sented to the agricultural society, of the State 
that contributes the largest number of valuable 
animals. 

.-.-The steamboat Pennsylvania, of Pittsburg, 
exploded her boilers on Sunday morning thc 13th 
inst., at Ship Island in the Mississippi river, some 
seventy-five miles below Memphis, Tenn., and was 
burned to the waters edge. There were three 
hundred and fifty passengers on board, and it is 
believed that one hundred of them were killed, or 
are missing. 

..--A violent storm, or gale, has occurred lately 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, causing great 
loss of life and property to the French fishermen. 
Besides the loss and damage of vessels, it is said 
that no less than three hundred men perished in 
the storm. 

....It is stated in the Independent that the 
profits of the Lundon Times, instead of being 
$240,000 a year, as bag been estimated, were for 
the year ending last December, $480,000. 


....The story of the Relief of Lucknow in 
which Jessie Brown and the Highland bagpipes 
were made to play #*conspicuous part, which was 
copied into the Circular sometime since, is stated 
to be purely fictitious. W. H. Russell, the India 





correspondent of the London Times, thus disposes 
of it: 

“T regret to be obliged to destroy the founds- 
tion for such pretty poctry and pretty pictures, as 
the story of Jessie, the Highland lassie, and the 
bagpipes of the Highlanders, has afforded at home ; 
but, on inquiry, I find that there were no bag- 
pipes plead within many miles of Lucknow, and 
that the voices of slogan and pibroch were silent; 
not a warlike squeak announced that the ‘Camp- 
bells were coming,’ but, more or less than all, 
there was no lassie at all in the garrison who by 
any possibility could have been the heroine or 

rima donna of the drama, and every one knew 
ong before the loudest skirl of all the bagpipes in 
Scotland could have proclaimed it, that Have- 
lock was coming to the assistance of the garrison. 
The Alumbagh is at least seven miles from the 
residency.” 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, June 16.—Criticism of 
A., a young girl who has an uncommon propensity 
for reading. Her voracious appetite for reading 
all kinds of books without proper discrimination, 
and her eagerness for storing her mind with 
knowledge, tends tu corrupt her simplicity, puff 
her up, make her hard-hearted and indocile to her 
parents and superiors. Her reading is not of the 
studious character, but is superficial. She was 
advised to turn her desire for reading, into thor- 
ough and faithful study. There is a spiritual prin- 
cipality connected with the world of literature, 
asrepresented by books, newspapers, &c.; and, 
persons who read a great desl, unless they exer- 
cise a certain degree of discrimination, are liable 
to be taken captive by its influence. The authors 
of the past, have been, for the most part, godless 
and superficial men; and the natural effect of 
their influence upon those who read their works 
is to make literary puff-balls of them, and bring 
them into ap anti-community state. A. is in- 
temperate in this respect—she drinks in so 
much of the spirit of literature, that she becomes 
intoxicated—is puffed up and self-conceited, with- 
out gaining so much solid wisdom as she would, 
if she were more chaste aud discriminating in her 
reading. There is a charitable view to be taken 
of A.’s present state. She is precocious in her 
physical development, and also in her intellec- 
tual character. Her mind is very active: and 
she cannot well avoid reading and thinking con- 
siderably. ‘here is material in her, for a great 
and noble woman; but it is ina confused unorgan- 
ized state. What is required of us is, that, on 
the one hand, we be patient with her faults, and, 
on the other hand, help her form a true character 
by faithful criticism. 

Thursday, 17.—A beautiful summer day. Mer- 
cury at 82 deg. at noon——Our gardeners have 
commenced the strawberry harvest.——Our friend 
and correspondent, J. J. Franks of Bergen, New 
Jersey is spending a few days with us——The 
fishing party returned from the northern wilder- 
ness, bringing with them seventy pounds of speck- 
led and salmon trout; averaging in weight from 
one fourth to three pounds each,—— Evening —The 
meeting was occupied with a report from the 
aforesaid party. They traveled about fifty miles 
from here in a northerly direction with their 
own team. Leaving their team ata farmer's in 
the outskirts of the forest, they strapped on 
their backs some convenient willow baskets of 
our own manufacture, in which were stored 
necessary provision and equipments, and ‘went in’ 
as the woudmen phrase it. They spent five days 
in the woods, camping out four successive nights. 
The timber of this forest is composed mostly of 
hemlock and spruce, with some birch and beech, 
and a few scattering pines. The land is sterile, but 
as if by compensation the tract is thickly dotted 
with beautiful lakes, and coursed by fine rivers 
and streams. They traveled up Moose river, 
then diverging, they struck Moose Lake, nearly 
twenty miles from their starting-point, beside 
which they camped two days and two nights. 
This lake, they describe as being of exceeding 
beauty—about three miles long, and three quar- 
ters ofa mile wide—surrounded perfectly to its 
water’s edge with forest trees—the water clear 
and soft, and abounding in salmon trout. The rain 
had so much swollen the lakes and streams, that 
their success in fishing was moderate. They 
were piloted through the woods by J. P. Hutch- 
ins,a young man,and member of the Comrau- 
nity, who has formerly had considerable experience 
in fishing and hunting in that region, ‘The hale 
and hearty appearance of the party was evidence 
that their rough experience had been on the 
whole invigorating. In conclusion, the reporter 
said, that though he saw things to admire, and 
even to lift his heart io God, in the forest; and 
though he enjoyed this experience for a change, 
yet he thought the hunter's hife a hard, cnattrac- 
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tive one; and he returned home thankful for the 
progress of civilization. 

Friday Evening, 18.—Criticism of a class of 
girls. They were commended fue general im- 
provement in their characters the past year, 
and for an industrious, obedient spirit. It was 
thought there was too much fastidiousness on the 
part of some of them in respect to engaging in 
the rougher kinds of industry, though there were 
several noble examples of the opposite spirit. — 
This daintiness about many kinds of hardier work 
results rather from an error in taste, than an 
aversion to labor. The kind of labor that calls 
for heroism, mental and physical exertion toa 
proper degree, is really the privileged labor, in- 
stead of the easier, daintier kinds of employment. 
They were commended for a healthy appetite for 
intellectual improvement. There are among them 
promising scholars in Latin, French, and Algebra. 
Much love was expressed for this part of the 
family, and although they have faults and some 
of them in particular need a more earnest appre- 
ciation of the confession of Christ, they are never- 
theless an invaluable element in our society. 

Sunday Evening.—Conversation on the Bible 
doctrine of Marriage. 

G.—Christ’s declaration is, that ‘in the resur- 
rection they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.’— 
Every one must concede that this contemplates a 
state in the future when marriage is to he superse- 
ded; but it is urged by the advocates of exclusive- 
ness, that no authority is given for any such 
change until the event of resurrection referred to 
1s attained. No-marriage, they say, belongs to 
the resurrection, not to this world. To estimate 
the just force of this objection, we should take a 
historic view of the facts and circumstances relat- 
ing to the resurrection. What is it, and when 
does it take place? The resurrection as it stood 
before Christ and the Primitive Church was an 
approaching crisis, an event near at hand in their 
day. The burden of Christ’s preaching and of 
that of John his forerunner, was, ‘ the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. The prediction was that 
within that generation the Second Coming, resur- 
rection and judgment should take place, by which 
the church should be called tv the presence of 
God, and be made to enter upon its glorified state. 
This was the event which filled the whole horizon 
of their future. The testimony concerning it grew 
more and more emphatic and intense as the inter- 
val predicted wore away. ‘The judge standeth at 
the door,’ said James. ‘It is the last hour.... 
behold I come quickly,’ said John. ‘The time is 
short,’ said Paul, and then, with apparently direct 
reference to the marital abolition which Christ 
had predicated of the resurrection, and as if to 
prepare the Corinthians. for it, he continues, ‘It 
remaineth that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none;....and they that buy as 
though they possessed not;... .for the fashion of 
this world passeth away.’ In this view the New 
Testament is evidently but a grand note of prepa- 
ration and expectation looking to a subsequent 
state of glory whose principles are indicated to 
us, but whose actual advent is not recorded on 
its pages as a transpired fact. It conducts the 
church through its period of imperfection and 
struggle and preparation, to the door of the res- 
urrection, and there ends. We see them enter it, 
and though the record there terminates, we know 
that the next page, if it had continued would have 
announced, according to the word of Christ, the 
entire disappearance of marriage from their social 
state. 

Now it appears clear that the declaration of 
Christ under consideration, instead of being in- 
tended as a defense of marriage, was a call to his 
disciples to be preparing at least, for its displace- 
ment. By their connection with him, they were 
bound to set their faces toward the resurrection, 
to count all things but loss that they might at- 
tain it; and in the same degree this word of 
Christ, affirming bsence of marriage in that 
state, must have haf the effect to loosen their 
attachment toward the institution. Those now 
who use the passage as a shelter for the spirit of 
exclusiveness certainly pervert its original in- 
tent. 
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body to whom the disciples could look as pre- 
senting its practical embodiment. Now it is past, 
and if we make any pretension to Christiarity, 
it must be by cvnnecting ourselves with the 
church: in heaven. Instead of putting ourselves 
back where they were two thousand years ago, 
the only sincere faith is that which recognizes 
them ss they are now; and if the kingdom of 
heaven is no longer ‘at hand,’ but is anestablished 
fact, our position must be at least that of con- 
fessing and pressing into it. The Christian gos- 
pel isa gospel of resurrection, and there is no 
intermediate resting-place for the belicver in 
any point between that and the world. Who- 
ever knows Christ in a vital and saving manner, 
is in the resurrection in a sense that gives liberty 
to advance out of all worldly ways and institu- 
tions. 

Another line of argument which leads to the 
same conclusion against marriage perpetuity, is 
that drawn from the doctrine and experience of 
salvation from sin. As long as the Christian 
standard is allowed to be a mixture of sinning 
and fepenting, marriage selfishness and property 
selfishness are of course appropriate in the socia) 
state. But let Christ be sincerely received as a 
perfect Savior, and Christianity be raised to the 
standard of entire holiness, and Communisin is 
the inevitable consequence. Salvation from sin, 
and Communism, are inextricably linked together 
as cause and effect, and whoever objects to one 
must avoid the other. 

A.—It seems to me, that according to the New 
Testament, every believer in Christ, is in a post 
mortal state; and therefore in a state where 
marriage is unnatural. Paul says to the Colos- 
sians, ‘If ye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above.’ His idea is, that they 
were dead and risen with Christ, and therefore 
they should seek the things that belong to the 
resurrection atate. 

H.—Christ prayed that believers might all be 
one, even as he and the Father were one: that the 
world might believe that God had sent him. 
That war to take place in this world. It is 
evident enough that such aclose union as exists 
between the Father and the Son, could not exist 
between believers, without interfering with the 
marriage relation. 

N.—I do not see how people who make so much 
of the domestic relation, regarding it as the found- 
ation of religion, can tolerate the New Testament, 
or heartily range themselves under the banner of 
Christ and Paul, whose course was not, either 
by precept or example, in the line of favoring mere 
matrimonial felicity, or the family ties growing 


out of it. To those who think the marriage re- 


lation ought not to be broken up until the im- 
mortality of the body is attained, I think there is 


a very fair answer in this way: The entire thing 


meant by the resurrection is victory over evil. 
Now evil is a compound thing, having its begin- 
ning in sin and its end is death; and with a 


great variety of results between these two cx- 


tremes. It is distinctly said that the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. All rule and 


all authority and power shall be put down befure 


this last enemy shall be destroyed. But marriage 


law is a power and authority having immense 
control both of our spiritual and bodily condition. 
Hence in the nature of things, according to the pro- 
gramme given, the displacement of marriage must 
precede the abolition of death, 


If we begin with 
the putting down of sin, and then proceed on to 
the last enemy, we must come to the intermedi- 


ate step of putting down marriage before the last 
enemy will be destroyed. 


Monday, 21.—We are reading at our morning 


gatherings a new volume by Dr. Bushnell, af 
Hartford, Cgnn., entitled ‘Sermous for the New 
Life; from which we make some extracts in 
another column. 
berries is a prominent and attractive business 
with us just now. 
arrived, to spend several weeks with us. 


Picking and marketing straw- 


A friend from Newark 





Tuesday Evening.~The Home-Talk, The Joy 


of Heaven’ was read and made the subject of con- 


versation. 
is the same that Christ had before him, viz: The 


The real object before the Community 


But what is the bearing of this declaration on |joy of love—Communism with heaven and each 


the position of believers nuw? Does che fact 
that marriage abolition is referred to a resurrec- 
tion period, establish marriage as a finality in all 
ages of the visible world? I think not. The 
resurrection being once inaugurated in humanity, 
it seems to be the duty of believers to pres to- 


ward it, w study its institutions and mam ers, | letvur financial condition be what it may. 
fulness was expressed for the unity that existe 


and adopt its testimony in word and pra.tice. 
When Christ uttered the saying under considera- | i 
tion, the resurrection was future; there was no 





other. 
sideration of property, reputation, and hope* of 
happiness from every other quarter, to this great 
central want of our hearts. If weigre growing in 
unity, in true fellowship and condensation of life, 
the real end of the Community is being attained. 


We have virtually sacrificed every con- 


Thank- 


n the differeut departmente of business in the 


Community. 
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Confession. 
Oneida Castle, N. Y., June 6, 1858. 
Dear Frienps:—I wish through the Circular 
to renew my confession of Christ in me a whole 
Savior. I know that my Redeemer liveth, and is 





- in me a whole Savior from sin. He is searching 


my heart, and showing me the weakness and de- 
pravity of my own nature as searpate from hus. 
But blessed be his name, he also shows that his 
strength is made perfect in my weakness. O the 
blessedness of full salvation—of living only for 
Christ—of losing ourselves in him. I feel that I 
am united to Christ, as the branch is to the vine, 
and that in due time his life will entirely swal- 
low up mine. I know that I need more of Christ’s 
earnestness and childlike simplicity. My prayer 
to God is, that he will make me a whole-hearted 
codperator with you; that I may become one 
with you in spirit, devoted whol!y to the interests 
of Christ and his church. Yours truly, 
TRYPHENA SEYMOUR. 





A New Book by Dr. Bushnell, 
SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE: ny Honace Busmwene, 
12mo : Charles Scribner ; New York. 

We have heretofore had occasion to notice and 
appreciate the publications of Dr. Bushnell. He 
is a progressive, earnest thinker, a vigorous and 
eloquent writer ; and what is still better, he has a 
deep perception of the value of the Bible, and of 
the importance of the spiritual relations of man 
to God. We look upon him as standing in ad- 
vance of the clergy and churches of this country, 
and as a more edifying and satisfactory teacher 
than many far more popular. 

In . the volume before us, we have a series of 
upwards of thirty discourses, delivered originally 
before his congregation in Hartford. We find 
many interesting passazes in them. They are 
suggestive and stiinulative of profitable thought 
and earnest aspiration; perhaps more valuable 
in this respect, than as complete presentations of 
the Gospel of Chmst. The failure to perceive 
Christ in his true position asa present Savior 
from sin and its consequences, and the trans- 
fer of believers to a resurrection state, and'to ap- 
prehend the New Testament truth in regard to 
the Second Coming, and the establishmentof the 
Kingdom of God in the Heavens, 1800 years ago, 
necessarily limits the author’s spiritual vision, and 
the depth of his experimenial knowledze of the 
Gospel. He is also embarrassed by the want of 
a true solution of the Origin ef Evil, in an uncrea- 
ted Devil. He seems to bave advanced, however, 
as far as the trammels of the prevailing theology 
will let him. The book will do good, and we 
shall not regret to see it have a wide circulation. 

We shall from time to time, give our readers 
anch extracts from it as impress us most favorably. 
The following from a discourse on ‘ The Spirit in 
Man,’ gives a good view of the inner side of man 
and his relations to God: [t. LP 


Man as an Inspirable Being, 


‘We sometimes undertake to magnify 
the dignity of man by dwelling on the 
wonderful achievements of his intelli- 
gence. He creates and uses | " 
makes records of the past, enacts laws, 
builds institutions, climbs the heavens, 
searching out their times and orbits, 
penetrates the secret affinities and counts 
the atoms of matter, bridges the sea by 
his inventions, commands the lightning 
itself to think his thoughts and run 
upon his errands in the ends of the world. 
None but a stupendous creature, we 
suppose, and rightly, can be manifested 
in acts of intelligence like these. And 
yet, to be penetrated and lighted up 
from within by the mind of Ged, to have 
the understanding of things unseen by the 
inspiration of the Almighty, in one word, 
to be spirit, and have the consciousness 
even of God, as being irradiated and 
filled with his divine fullness; this, sfter 
all, is the distinction that makes any 
mere show of intelligence quite insig- 
nificant. 

“We sometimes dwell on the fact of 
the moral nature in man, conceiving that 
in this, he is seen to be, most of all, exalt- 
ed. And our impression is right, if by 
the moral we understand, also, the spirit- 
ual and religious nature, as we often do. 
But, in strict propriety, the moral nature 
is quite another and vastly inferior thing, 
us respects the scale of its dignity. The 
spiritual is even as much higher than the 
moral, as the moral is higher than the 
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animal. To be a moral being is to have 
a sense of duty and a power of choice 
that supports and justifies responsibility. 
It is that in us which recognizes the 
supremacy of moral ideas or abstract no- 
tions, and acknowledges their binding 
force, as laws or principles. Animals, 
for example, have a certain power of in- 
telligence, but they have no sense of duty, 
or law ; that is a point quite above their 
tier of existence. But to be raised in 
this manner above them, as being simply 
a moral creature, is by no meaus any 
principal distinction. An atheist can 
have moral ideas, and, acting on the 
plane of the world as a member of human 
society, can feel and can personally honor 
the obligations of principle, But, to be 
spirit, or to have a spiritual nature, is to 
be practically reluted to a being in us and 
about us, who is above all mere abstrac- 
tions, or principles: viz., to the person 
of God Himself. It is to be capable, not 
of duty only, or of sentiments of duty, 
but of receiving God, of knowing Him 
within, of being permeated, filled, enno- 
bled, glorified, by his infinite Spirit.— 
Ideas cannot walk in us, or witness, or 
beget anew, or seal ; but, the living God, 
communicating Himself to souls, can do 
this and more—can raise them to his 
own plane of existence, and make them 

rtakers with him, even in his character 
itself. And here it is that humanity 
culminates, or reveals the summit of its 
dignity ; it is, in being spirit, and, as 
such, open to the visitation and the in- 
dwelling power of God. This it is, and 
this only, that makes us properly religious 
beings. Angelic nature can not, in this 
view, be higher. No creature being can 
excel in order a soul so configured to God 
as to be inspirable by him; able to re- 
ceive his impulse, fal! into his movement, 
rest in his ends, and be finaily perfected 
in the eternity of his joys. 

“Tt is also in virtue of this distinction 
betweeen a merely moral nature and 
spirit, that redemption, or the restora- 
tion from evil is possible ; for that we are 
down, under evil, can not be denied.— 
Were there no other way for us, but to 
act on ourselves, and bring ourselves out of 
our disorder into the abstractions of law 
and duty, our case were utterly hopeless. 
As certainly as sin exists, we are in it 
forever. Were there no divine access to 
us, no capacity of inspiration in us, the 
body of a common rock could as well 
light itself up by the sun, as we come in- 
to the light again of true virtue, assisted 
only by the abstract principles, or light 
of duty. There is no possibility of re- 
demption, or spiritual restoration for us, 
save that, as being open to the inbreath- 
ing of God, we may e so impregnated 
with a new power of life, and, by force of 
adivine visitation within, be regenerated 
in the holiness of God. All which is de- 
scribed in the scripture as being born of 
God. And what a height of almost 
divinity do we look upon in such a truth 
as that! What man will not even 
tremble, as in awe of himself, when he 
contemplates, in this word of scripture, 
the eternal Spirit of God coursing through 
the secret cells and chambers of his feel- 
ing, turning him about in his motions, 
breathing in his thoughts, and calling 
back his wild affections to a common cen- 
ter with His own. 

“Glance a moment also, at this point, 
on the origin and conggituted relation of 
our human nature, as Spirit, with its au- 
thor and creator. In the original scheme 
of existence, it was planned that man 
should be complete, and, as it were, in- 
finite in God, by reason of his continual 
participation of God. And this is the 
true normal state of man. In which nor- 
mal state he was to be a continually in- 
spired creature, conscious always of God 
as himself, actuated by the divine char- 
acter, exalted by the divine beatitude.— 
This, accordingly, is the true idea of the 
fall. It is not that man fell away from 
certain moral notions, or laws, but it is 
that he fell away from the personal in- 











habitation of God, lost inspiration, and 
so became a dark, enslaved creature,— 
alienated, as the apostle says, from the 
life of God. Still, his capacity of in- 
spiration is not absolutely gone, or closed 
up, and God is striving ever in the gos- 
pel, to regain his dominion over him, 
in to fill him as a renewed creature 
with his Spirit. And when he is truly 
yielded up again to the inspiration of 
God, when he is born of the Spirit, then 
he is so far restored to the normal state 
from -which he fell; made conscious 
again of God, knowing God as revealed 
in his inmost life, by a knowledge that is 
immediate ; filled with joy and peace, 
fortified in strength, guided by the mo- 
tions of eternal wisdom. This is the real 
significance as we just now saw, of Chris- 
tian regeneration. It is not that the 
subject is set in a new relation to certain 
abstract laws, tests, obligations, but it is 
that he is brought back into his true nor- 
mal relation to the Eternal Spirit of God, 
and begins to live, as he was made to 
live, an inspired life,—led of the Spirit, 
dwelt in, walked in by the Spirit, made 
to be a temple for the inhabitation of 
God, as he was originally designed to be. 
Sanctification, properly regarded, is, ac- 
cordingly, nothing but a completed in- 
spiration; a bringing of every thought 
into captivity to the divine movement.— 
And then, if we look at the attributes of 
character perfected, how superlative, how 
evidently divine they are—the self-renun- 
ciation, the patience, the fortitude in 
suffering, the courage superior to death 
and all torments of persecution, the re- 
pose, the joy, the abounding beneficence, 
the forgiveness of enemies, the fidelity to 
God, that dies soaner than renounce Him 
—these are the results and characters, 
by which the inspired life is distinguished. 
Meantime the subject of this grace is no 
way taken off from his proper individual- 
ity, by the state of inspired impulse into 
which he is come, but he appears rather 
to others, and also seems to himself to 
have risen to a more complete and potent 
individuality than he ever knew before. 
It is asif he had just here discovered 
himself and awakened to the conscious- 
ness of his sovereignty over all things 
round him. Knowing that God worketh 
in him to will and to do, his willing and 
doing are just so much the more ener- 
getic, because he is raised in such a de- 
gree, by the new flood of movement upon 
which he is now embarked. He governs 
himself the more sublimely, and, as it 
were, imperially, that he is crowned as a 
king by the inspiration he feels. He 
subdues the body, tramples pain and 
scorn, rides over death, and takes a reign- 
ing attitude in all things with his master ; 
simply because the individuality of his 
nature, never before developed under the 
bondage of his fallen state, is now devel- 
oped by his inspiration. As being spir- 
it, he could never be developed, save in 
the divine atmosphere, and, therefore, 
being now at home in God again, he dis- 
covers at once what it is to be a man. 


“Observe also, in some particulars, 
what takes place in the human soul, as 
an inspirable nature, when it is practically 
filled and operated by the Spirit of God. 
It has now that higher Spirit witnessing 
with itself. ‘ Witnessing with,’—there 
is a glorious and blessed concomitancy in 
the subject, a kind of double sense in 
which he takes note, both of God and of 
himself together, and is, at one and 
the same moment, conscious of both.— 
He is no longer a simple feather of hu- 
manity, driven about by the fickle winds 
of this world’s changes, but in the new 
sense he has of a composite life, in which 
God Himself is a presiding force, he is 
raised into a glorious equilibrium above 
himself, and set in rest upon the rock of 
God’s eternity. His strength is immova- 
ble ; indeed he is, in a sense, impassible. 
All his powers and talents are quickened 
to a glow. His perceptions are cleared, 
his imagination cxalted, and his whole 





horizon within is gloriously luminous.” 
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Community Paragraphs. 


FORGET NOT OUR BIRTHRIGHT. 

It is not an uncommon experience for 
persons in the trial of the judgment, when 
the discovery of their faults gives self- 
dissatisfaction the possession of all their 
feelings, to wish that they had never been 
born. We should repel this temptation, 
perhaps, with the more vehemence, if we 
thought that it was akin to the sin of 
Esau. It would seem that ina fit of 
suffering he sold his birthright—he sold 
something that was the pledge of future 
good. Our existence is the birth-right 
to a heaven of eternal happiness, and to 
be willing to sell it to escape from any 
amount of temporary, disciplinary suffer- 
ing, is profane, and the thought should 
be repelled with’ vehemence. 








a 


TRUE FAITH. 

To me, there seem to be two kinds of 
faith, viz., intellectual faith and heart 
faith. The first, requires that every ques- 
tion shall be clearly elucidated before 
there can be a believing—that there shall 
be a reason given for every thing—or, it 
may be, a text of Scripture quoted to prove 
every point. Heart faith, or true faith, 
is different. It comes from God and 
feeds upon the word of God. It takes 
the ground, ‘let God be true and every 
man a liar.’ For instance, in the case 
of salvation, its language is, ‘God has 
given me salvation according to his word, 
and my intellect may seem to find a 
good many doubtful points about it—my 
conscience may make many objections to 
my receiving it in my present state, &c. ; 
but I will believe God and trust the con- 
sequences with him, and will expect that 
he will make all things clear as sunshine 
to me in hisown time.’ This faith is the 
only kind that will stand in the day of 
trial. God loves to have us place the 


same confidence in him, that we wish 
our children to place in us. The intel- 
lect may help the heart in believing in 
God, its place is that of a helper to the 
heart ; but it should not require God to 
make every point on any given subject, 
plain to us until he chooses to do so.— 
G. W. H. 





Tue Hazer.—Of all other common bushes 
—so common as to attract little notice—-the 
hazel (Corylus Americana ) is the most neglect- 
ed shrub, while one of the most worthy of cul- 
tivation. Such a modest little bush, too, will- 
ing to accept as its share of earth’s surface the 
corners of zigzag fences, or sides of stone walls, 
or little nooks about the rocks where the plow 
cannot reach. Sometimes, the woodland bor- 
ders are still further bordered out with hazel, 
sometimes growing boldly out into grass or up 
to the corn-rows, and sometimes tapering down 
from the tallest bushes to mere little timid 
twigs. This is the bordering of many of the 
prairie groves; and often we find far out in 
the sea of grass a solitary oak, surrounded with 
a flourishing plantation of hazels, invariably 
standing as a Fivin declaration to the home- 
seeking emigrant, that here he will find a rich, 
loamy soil, for in such the American hazel 
flourishes, and in suitable soil it is found in all 
the Northern and Middle States. Instead of 
despising and trying to eradicate this pretty 
little shrub, we would extend its growth by 
cultivation. As a border of lawn walks, or for 
aseparation of plats, where « high screen is 
not required, it isthe best that we know ; for 
it is a clean-growing one, and can be kept, by 
cutting out the old wood, continually sending 
up its new, straight shoots, and then it is one 
of the first in Spring to put forth its beauties ; 
and what more pleasing sight than its fruit- 
loaded branches, except it is the squirrels and 
children that are equally attracted to gather its 
sweet nuts. We really wish that every un- 
sightly fence or stone wall along the country 
roads were, as some of them in New England 
are, hidden with hazel bushes. It need not be 
said that such thickets would harbor the birds : 
it is just one of the purposes we wish to, pro- 





mote.—iV. Y. Tribune. 
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